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INTERVIEW WITH ROGER MCCORMACK 
[Interviewed by Bob Stewart] 





BOB: Roger is a graduate of the University of Minnesota, 
later attended Utah State University. Following graduation 
there, he joined the Idaho State Fish and Game Office from 1950 
through 1961. After that, he joined the Bureau of Land 
Management. What led you to join the Bureau, Roger? 


























ROGER: Well, when I joined it was about 1960-61 and at that 
time, the Bureau of Land Management to me was just a collection 
of people who worked for cowboys and loggers[?]. My profession 








is wildlife, and I really didn't think too much of the Bureau 
before that time. But, about that time, the Director of the 
Bureau was Charles Stoddard. And this was under Secretary Udall 
and Charles Stoddard started actually trying to implement 
multiple use management in the Bureau for what I felt was the 
first time. And they had no, I shouldn't say no, they had very 
little wildlif xpertise in BLM at that time and I felt this 
would be a good opportunity to try to get some licks in for 
wildlife in BLM. 









































BOB: You took it first to the Idaho State Office? You were 
the first wildlife biologist. 








ROGER: Yes, I was the first Wildlife Biologist in the Idaho 
State Office, in fact, in the State of Idaho. And I think I was 
about the third wildlife biologist in the Bureau. And at that 
time, wildlife was given pretty short shrift. 




















BOB: What were the, yeah, I was going to ask. What was the 
reception of your program? How were you able to make your 
points or begin a program in wildlife? 





ROGER: Well, you had to be a pretty good salesman, number 
one. Your program didn't sell on its own merits. You had to 
sell the program. But I think those of us who were kind of 
pioneers in wildlife in the Bureau were able to point out where 
good land management was, in fact, good wildlife management and 























vice versa. So that we were able to get some things done that 
they just hadn't thought about before in the Bureau. 








BOB: You went from Idaho to the Washington Office? 


ROGER: Yes. After 2 years in the Idaho State Office, they 
advertised for the first Wildlife Biologist in the Washington 
Office, and I got that job. 











BOB: Okay. Let me pause right there. Did you feel like 
you had accomplished anything in the Idaho State Office? 








ROGER: Yes, I really do. I think that we had gotten a 
Wildlife Program started in the state of Idaho, Bureau of Land 
Management. And that people were more aware and were thinking a 
Little bit more -about wildlife in-all of the other projects: they 

















were doing. 


BOB: As in. Other projects they were doing, as in water 
projects, as in plant seeding? 


ROGER: Water is a good example. And so is plant seeding. At 
that time, sagebrush was quite in vogue. And they would spray 
huge blocks of sagebrush out and bring them back to grasses or 
plow them up and bring them back to crested wheat grass. Well, 
a monoculture of anything is not very good wildlife habitat 
whether it's crested wheat grass or whether it's big timber or 
whatever it is. So, we got them to leave strips and leave areas 
of sagebrush and some of these things which give you an edge 
effect which is very beneficial to wildlife. And in water, we 
were able to get consideration of fencing of water holes and 
springs so that the cattle didn't trample everything into a mud 
hole. And this really helped wildlife. 



































BOB: This is before MFPs and RMPs and all that type of 
planning? 


ROGER: Yes. 


BOB: What kind of planning was occurring before? Was it 
let's do a project here and go do the project there? How did we 
get into that? 








ROGER: Well, the Bureau has always had a, I think, a fairly 
good planning system. They didn't plan just for one year. They 
planned several years ahead. But it was, as you such, it was 
pretty much oriented toward either livestock or timber or 























watershed or something like that that coordinated planning just 
really wasn't thought of at that time. 
BOB: So, you went to Washington. You were the first 





wildlifer in Washington. 


ROGER: Yes, the first wildlifer in Washington. I was in the 
Division of Range Management strangely enough. But after I'd 
been back there for about a year, why, again, Director Stoddard 
decided that wildlife should have more visibility in the Bureau 
and created a Division of Wildlife. And he brought Bob Smith, 
who at that time was the Director of the Arizona Fish and Game 
Department, to head up that Division. And Bob and I were the 
Division of Wildlife in the Washington Office. 
































BOB: How many people out in the field than were you working 
with? 
ROGER: Oh, as an estimate, I would say we probably had maybe 





15 people in the field at that time. 


BOB: How about budgeting? Did you come through just with a 
budget for obviously, as soon as you went to Washington, they 
said, here's your wildlife budget? 














ROGER: Well, no, you were still running around with your hat 
in your hand to get money for wildlife project. But 
interestingly enough, after, oh, I guess it was during President 


Johnson's Administration when PPBS, Program, Planning, and 
Budgeting System where you had to justify everything you were 


doing. At that time, we started the Wildlife Program really as 
a separate program in the Bureau. And what happened is you had 
to justify what you were spending your money for. So, I went to 
the range people and I said, okay, how much of the money that 
you spend on range actually benefits wildlife? And they gave me 
a percentage. And I went to the watershed people and I said, 
okay, how much of the money did you spend on watershed 
management actually benefits wildlife? And they gave me a 
percentage. The same thing with the timber people. And when I 
had these percentages, I just translated those into money and 
said, okay, this money is actually being spent for wildlife. 

Now let's put it all in one place, call it the wildlife budget, 
and that's the way the Wildlife Budget started. 

































































BOB: Who did you have to convince of that? 


ROGER: Well, it wasn't too hard to convince because I was 
going right along the lines of PPBS. And that wasn't, you know, 
if something was getting a benefit from it, why that particular 
thing should be the one that's headed up. 





BOB: So, from being simply Wildlife Program, you became a 
program leader within wildlife? 








ROGER: Right and wildlife had its own separate money that 
wildlife people could spend and not be subject to whatever the 
other ones would like to give it. 











BOB: Are you pleased with the way the Wildlife Program has 
developed within the Bureau since then? 


ROGER: Yes, I think the Wildlife Program in the Bureau has 
made tremendous strides. We've gotten into a lot of different 


























aspects of wildlife management. When I started with the Bureau, 
it was pretty much terrestrial wildlife management. We didn't 
think too much about endangered species. We didn't think about 


non-game species very much. And we didn't have much in the way 
of a fisheries management program. Now, we're into all of those 
things and actually are quite well recognized as authorities in 











some of those fields. 


BOB: Let's pause here and give me your thoughts on riparian 
management, where we're at. That's become a catch word right 
now in the Bureau and one of the high priority programs that 
doesn't really seem to be moving yet. 





ROGER: Well, I think riparian management or the management of 
wetland-type habitat, it's a difficult program for the Bureau to 
really make good strides in until they get a good handle on 
livestock management. I really feel that the Bureau has never, 
has never gotten a good handle on livestock management. And by 
that, I mean that we've always been struggling against over use 
by livestock. We've never been able to call the shots on how 
many livestock should be out there, when they should be out 
there. I know it says we should be able to do this but from a 
practical standpoint, I don't think the Bureau has done a very 
good job of this. And until you can get a handle on livestock 
which are the prime destroyers of riparian habitat in the kind 
of habitat we're dealing with in the Bureau. The Riparian 
Habitat Program is going to have an uphill struggle. And I 
guess it's as simple as that. We've got to get a handle on 
livestock management before we can get a handle on riparian 
habitat. 







































































BOB: How about wild horses while we're in the game? 


ROGER: Wild horse, my favorite subject. Of course, wild 
horses are as much a part of the Bureau's program as any other 
resource management. In Nevada, where we have the majority of 
the wild horses, I still feel that we have too many wild horses 
and that until we can get some of these numbers down where we 
have thriving populations of wild horses out there on the range. 
Not all over the range but in some areas of the range where 
they're best suited. That we're never going to get ahead of the 
Wild Horse Program. One other facet of the Wild Horse Program 
which I think is a very difficult one for the Bureau to manage 
is the Adoption Program. And while it's an excellent way to 
dispose of wild horses once they're removed from the range, the 
limitations which are placed on the use of those horses, as far 
as you've got to use them for certain things, you can't sell 






































them for any purpose that you want, I think is going to limit 
the ability of the Bureau to carry on the Wild Horse, viable 
Wild Horse Program. I think the focus of the Bureau on the Wild 
Horse Program should be on the wild and free roaming horses on 
the range, not once they're taken and removed from the range. 
They are no more a wild and free roaming horse when they're in a 
corral than the one that I buy down here at the stable. And 
it's inconceivable to me that people who profess to think of 
wild horses and the image that comes to your mind is a beautiful 
stallion with his mane and tail flying out there on the range, 
that they can be that concerned about the animals once they're 
in captive or once they're in custody of somebody else. And 
again, we have humane laws which protect the animals once 
they're in human custody. And it seems to me that these laws 
certainly should be adequate. They seemed to be adequate for 
the protection of domestic horses. Why not for the protection 
of wild, so called wild and free roaming horses once they're 
captured. 




































































BOB: You had to eventually leave your first love of 
wildlife. Because you became an Associate State Director, you 





had to get some credentials in the broader field of multiple use 
management 

ROGER: Yes. 

BOB: And how did that happen? 

ROGER: Well, after I spent a couple of years in the Division 


of Wildlife in the Washington Office, Ed Zaidlicz, who was the 
Chief of the Resource Program Management Division at that time 
said, I'd like to have you come to work for me. And he didn't 
have any wildlif xpertise on his staff at the time. And I 
jumped at the chance. And this was program management. We were 
managing the programs, all of the management programs for the 
Bureau. And so I didn't just manage the Wildlife Program but I 
got a chance to dabble in some of the other programs as well. 
And moved up in his Division to a Branch Chief where I had 
several types of resource management underneath me. And then 
eventually moved into the Chief of the Division of Operations 
where we had program management responsibility for all the 





























Bureau programs. 


BOB: And eventually you were selected as. Or were you 
selected or sent out to Nevada? How did you become Associate 
State Director in Nevada. 





ROGER: Well, it's kind of interesting. They had never had a 
person known as an Associate State Director before the first 
group of us. And I was in the first group that were sent out. 
It was a process where they took all of the people with the 
credentials that they felt were needed to be an Associate State 

Director. And they read all of these names in front of the then 
State Directors. And the State Directors all went through kind 

of a bidding process on these folks. 






































BOB: This is the process that later became known as the 
slave market? 


ROGER: This was, it was known as a slave market long before 
this. But that's a good illustration of the slave market 
process. But basically, it probably was a pretty good process 
because at that time the Bureau was smaller than it is now. 
Most of the State Directors knew most of the people who had 
these credentials and were well aware of their qualifications. 
So, it was a grading by one step above your peers is what it 
was. 





























BOB: Right. And it was Nolan Kyle that brought you to 
Nevada? 
ROGER: Yes. That's correct. I wanted to come to Nevada. 





They also considered the person's wants, where he wanted to go 
also. Nevada was the state I wanted to come to. 





BOB: When you first got here with Nolan, did you have an 
initial assignment as the first Associate to come here or? 





ROGER: Well, interestingly enough, when I came here, 
Kyle, within 4 months after I got here, was sent back to 





Washington as an Assistant Director for Resources. 





And 


Nolan 


SO, 





was the Acting State Director then for a period of time until Ed 











{**Rollin**} came on board as the State Director. So, I gota 
chance to really get my feet wet in management in the State of 
Nevada. 

BOB: Now with Ed Rollin, you worked as very clearly an 





alter ego as compared to a little later when Ed Spang came and 


your role was more the internal housekeeper. 


ROGER: That's correct. Right. 


BOB: What were some of the key projects while you were here 





with Ed Rollin? 





ROGER: Well, let's see, there's so many, it's kind of hard. 
BOB: Anything that sticks out in your mind as a special? 
ROGER: At that time, of course, we had the famous or infamous 





Nevada Report, and it was one of my jobs to work with that 
Bob, I can't 
think of anything that really sticks out at that time. 





Report and to implement its findings. And frankly, 








BOB: That's fine. Toward the end of Ed Rollin 


nS 


Administration here, we had an event called the Sagebrush 





Rebellion in whence the State of Nevada attempted through its 
legislature to exercise ownership over all of the public lands 
within the State, particularly those managed by the Bureau. In 
































type of maneuver. Comment on that if you would on 
Rebellion and the atmosphere surrounding it and part 
some of the feelings within the Bureau. 


that effort, there was never any overt move. It was a 





ticul 








ROGER: Well, I think I would characterize the f 





of the people within the Bureau as kind of in a fort. 
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Particularly, 
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The Sagebrush Rebellion, 
an effort and attempt on the part of some of the legisla 


think, was 
tors in 








that 


take what the federal government was dishing ou 





they weren't 
in 








policy sitting down. And so, they passed the Sagebrush 
Rebellion Law which said these lands are all ours, they're not 
yours. And you've got to get permission from us whenever you 
want to do something out there. Well, as you know, this never 
got very far. Legally, it's been discredited in the courts and 
everything. But I think the feeling that Sagebrush Rebellion 
put forth was probably a good lesson for the Bureau in that I 
think they probably listened more after the Sagebrush Rebellion 

















everything they were doing but 
proposed policies out, 












































to the 








to people than they did before that. 
I think they played policies out, 


public and got comments back and 





They didn't 








change 


























looked at those comments pretty carefully before they 
implemented that policy. And many times, they either did not 
implement that policy or they changed it in such a way that it 
took care of the displeasures that some of the people had with 
bee 

BOB: It's making you reach back in your memory. Can you 
give an example? Anything come to mind immediately? 

ROGER: Well, the memory is the first thing to go, Bob. Well, 
let me think just a second. I think in our. An example might 
be that in our Land Sales Program, normally prior to Sagebrush 
Rebellion, we just would go ahead and sell a piece of land. 
After the Sagebrush Rebellion, we usually let the State preview 
what our proposed sales were going to be. In fact, we worked 
very closely with the state in setting up land sales. Not only 
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state 


governments. 


listening 





policy down. 
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the proposal that Director Bob Burford of the BLM and Director 
actually Burford as la 





ter said 





that he was the lead of it and the so-called interchange program 
between the Forest Service and the BLM. You had the lead in 
that in Nevada. How did you go about developing that once you 
got some broad guidelines out of Washington and that was really 
Tt. 























ROGER: Well, as far as Nevada was concerned, I think, our 
state had the greatest acreage which would be switched from one 
side to the other and it was really a one-sided switch, 
basically, because the Forest Service in Nevada is pretty small 
potatoes, acreage speaking, compared to the Bureau of Land 
Management when you talk about something like 48,000 acres that 
we've got. 











BOB: 48 million. 
ROGER: 48 million, excuse me, yes. 48 million as opposed to 
maybe 2 to 3 million that the Forest Service had, why, they were 

















really pretty small. The objective of the interchange, of 
course, was to get efficiency in management so that you didn't 
have Forest Service and BLM trucks passing each other on their 
way out to their own respective acreages. And it was really 
pretty clear cut in Nevada that if you just looked at those 
criteria that it did make a lot of sense for the Bureau to 



































manage most of the Forest Service lands. But the Interchange 
Program, of course, was one which cut across agency loyalties. 
It cut across tradition. It cut across all kinds of things like 


that. And just because the administration wanted this to happen 
didn't mean it was going to happen. And it was very, very clear 
from the outset that when we went to the public as we did in 
many meetings, Forest Service and BLM together, that they were 
not very comfortable with having the Forest Service out of the 
picture totally. And basically, they would just be dealing with 
one agency. The Forest Service is one they dealt with for a 
long time. They've had plenty of respect and they just did not 
want to change their dealing with the Forest Service. So, as it 
all turned out and I guess the end of that story hasn't really 
been written yet, but the proposal was that there would be some 
modifications made to the original proposal which was to 
basically turn almost all of the Forest Service lands in Nevada 
over to BLM management. 







































































BOB: The subsurface management aspect of it is no longer 











part of it. The Forest Service will not get subsurface 
management. The Bureau will keep it. It has become a separate 
type of thing that is only broadly called interchange. It 








really doesn't resemble it at all anymore. 


ROGER: One thing is to say one more thing about interchange. 
I think it was interesting to me to watch the personnel of the 
two agencies work together on this. Because there was no doubt, 
you know, when you're talking about eliminating your agency 
totally, as they were in the Forest Service, this is pretty 
difficult to go out and try to sell. But they did and I think 
they did it sincerely and I respect them for it. 









































BOB: Any individual specifically or just as an agency? 


ROGER: I think as an agency. I think as an agency. And of 
course, you had a few the other way, too, that while they 
professed to the public to be for it were working underneath the 
seams to try to do everything, they could to scuttle it. But, 
you know, you always have those kind of things. 





























BOB: Well, let me throw a couple of names at you and what 
I'd like is your reaction to the person, to the type of person 
they were, to a bit of the flavor of that person. You mentioned 
Bill Matthews. 





























ROGER: Yes, Bill Matthews was my first boss in the Division 
of Range Management in Washington. And Bill was a very 
dedicated professional range man. Quiet and effective. I guess 
that's the way I'd characterize Bill Matthews. 


BOB: Okay. Ed Zaidlicz. 





ROGER: Ed Zaidlicz I would characterize as loud and very 
effective. And I think that Ed probably taught me more about 
program management than any other single person in the Bureau. 




















BOB: Your companion in wildlife, Bob Smith. 

ROGER: Bob, again, was a fairly fellow. Again, a very good 
professional and an excellent wildlife biologist. I think Bob 
wanted to do much more than he was able to get done in the BLM. 


BOB: How about our State Directors working from back to 
front, Nolan Kyle. Now, you only briefly with Nolan here but 
you knew Nolan. 








ROGER: Nolan was the reason I wanted to come out here to work 
for Nolan. So, that'll give you an idea of the opinion I have 
of Nolan Kyle. He, again, was a very effective leader and 
manager. 

BOB: How about Ed Rollin? 

ROGER: Ed Rollin was a prince of a fellow and again, a quiet 











person rather than a pushy person. Excellent person to work 
FOr: 





BOB: Ed Spang still works for the Bureau. If you want to 
reserve judgement, we'll. 

















ROGER: No, I think the world of Ed Spang and he's a good 
State Director. I would say one of the best. And I'm proud to 
have had a chance to train Ed to be a State Director. 


BOB: Understood. Understood. How do you feel? You had a 
career that came from 1961 to the end of the 1980's. You saw 
passage of the Federal Land Policy and Management Act, FLPMA. 
The Rangeland Improvement Act, the Wild Horse and Burro Act, 


NEPA was passed in those years. Let me ask two questions. And 
the first one is how do you feel about the agency? Do you feel 
like those were, that it had a coming of age in those years or 

anything? 








ROGER: Oh, definitely. Definitely. I think all of those 
pieces of legislation that you mentioned have helped to give the 
Bureau the tools that it needs to do its job. 











BOB: And then looking back on your career with the Bureau, 
what are your feelings about the Bureau in general? 








ROGER: Well, my feelings. I've got good vibes about the 
Bureau, and I have good feelings about the Bureau. I think 
they're really a dedicated group of people in the Bureau. And I 





think there is a disturbing trend though that I've discerned 
throughout the time I've been with the Bureau. And that is an 
increasing tendency to politicize the Bureau. And when I, what 
I'm talking about there is under our system of government when 
an administration wins an election, they come, and they put in 
their people as Secretary of Interior or Secretary of Defense 
and so on. And this is expected and that takes place. And 
usually, the Assistant Secretaries and their staffs are 
basically politically appointed. But the Bureau of Land 
Management has increasing had what I call political appointees 
put in as State Directors, Associate State Directors, and on 
down into the ranks where, frankly, I think the professionally 
trained Resource Manager should be the one who's operating in 
those jobs. The top policy jobs, yes. They're political. 
That'll never be changed. But I do think it's a mistake from a 
management standpoint to put in political people just because 
they happen to be a good contributor to the party as a resource 
management type person. 













































































BOB: Roger, in your career, did you ever work directly with 
Congress? When you were in Washington, did you have direct 
dealings with Congress? 


ROGER: Well, when I was with the Division of Resource Program 
and Management back there, we prepared a lot of the budget 





testimony along with the Division of Budget. 














BOB: But you personally weren't the one to interact? 
ROGER: I didn't personally deliver any of this. However, 
after I got back out here as Associate State Director, we hada 





program in the early ’80's of selling land and this land was 
directed to be sold under the Santini-Burton Act. 





BOB: This is Congressman Jim Santini of Nevada. 


ROGER: Congressman Jim Santini and Burton from California 
sponsored this legislation, and the objective of the legislation 
was to sell BLM managed land in Las Vegas and the vicinity and 
its urban type land. It's either in town or it's right next to 
the city limits. And the proceeds of these sales would then be 
used to purchase environmentally sensitive land up in the Lake 
Tahoe basin where they've had a problem in stopping a lot of 
construction and everything because if they went ahead with it, 
why the beauty at Lake Tahoe would be permanently damaged. 









































BOB: Okay, to start at the beginning on that one. Were 
the lands in Las 





TAPE ENDED. 


BOB: They were identified and they're still are ona 
specific map that accompanied the legislature. 








ROGER: Yes, yes they wer 
BOB: Was the Bureau involved in the drafting of that map? 
ROGER: Oh, yes, we furnished this map. And these lands and 


are lands which the Bureau would normally sell in any 
metropolitan area. We're not in the urban land management area. 


We usually either exchange these lands, give them schools, fire 
stations, police stations and this sort of thing. 


BOB: Had you also drawn a map for Reno/Sparks area in that 
process then? 

















ROGER: I think there was one drawn for Reno/Sparks but I 
don't recall the circumstances as to why it was not included. 
But again, I think there was some political impasse where they 
couldn't get the agreement of local governments to come in on 








this thing. 


BOB: Okay, so, the Bureau then was instructed by this 
legislation to offer lands in the? 























ROGER: Yes, there was some urgency in this legislation. And 
so, we did dutifully go about trying to sell this land and there 
was a ceiling of about 700 acres a year as I recall in the 
legislation which we could sell down there. We're talking about 
fairly high valued land now. We're talking about land which run 
anywhere from 15 to 300 thousand dollars an acre depending on 








where it is down there. 




















BOB: Could the Bureau subdivide it, or did we have to 
offer? 

ROGER: No, we weren't, the Bureau was into a subdividing. We 
didn't have that authority, so we had to sell it. We could 
parcel it, but we couldn't get down to sell lots or something 
like that. So, at the time, we put forth several sales and for 
a while they went okay. But as you can well imagine, there 























isn't that great a market year after year after year down there 
in Las Vegas for the kind of lands that we were selling. These 
weren't all the lands on the strip that we're talking about. 
Although. we did have a few parcels like that, but these were 
lands which would normally be used for commercial property or 
for development of subdivisions, residential subdivisions. 
Well, once the bloom was off the rose, so to speak, and we'd 
sold land down there for about 3 years under this process. And 
































these, incidentally, we had to get fair market value for these 
lands. That's a key in this conversation, here. We would, we 
started running up against. We'd offer a sale, and we might 
have bids on no or just a few parcels, so we wouldn't sell 
anything. 

















BOB: Fair market value is not really a phrase we use all 
that often, though, is it? Don't we deal with our real estate 
with appraised values rather than. Is fair market value a 





definable term? 


ROGER: Well, fair market value as it's defined by the realtors 
and the appraisers is what a willing buyer is willing to pay 
from a willing seller. That's fair market value. In other 
words, the marketplace determines the price. At any rate, we 
ran into a slowdown in our sales and we were operating under 
management by objectives in these days and some of our 
objectives were, we were to sell so many acres of land or offer, 
I should say, because we couldn't guarantee it would sell. We 
would offer so many acres of land down there. 
































BOB: But your annual performance rating is. 

ROGER: On our performance in being able to sell this land. 
And the other side of the coin was if we weren't selling land in 
Las Vegas, they weren't getting any money to buy land up here in 














the Tahoe Basin which was quite essential that this be done. 
And not sometime in the 1990's because the problem was there at 
that time. So, we really scratched our head to try to figure 
out how we could improve our sales down there. And we hit upon 
the idea of discounting some sales down there for a one-time 
bid. And if it didn't sell at that discounted value at that 
one-time bid, then it would go on the market afterwards at the 
full appraised value. But this is a fairly common practice 
among realtors. And certainly, well established and nothing 
shady or under handed about it. We played this back through the 
Washington Office, and they gave their approval to this 
procedure. To try it on an experimental basis. And we tried 
it, and it was successful. We did sell some land which we 
probably would not have sold otherwise. But, it came to the 
attention of some Congressmen in Washington that we were selling 
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very successful in moving some of 


BOB: How about. Let's just pause. How about the physical 
aspects then of going back to testify before Congress, were you 
put on the hot seat or were you given a certain amount of time 
to give testimony? 

ROGER: Both, I'd say. Basically, what it was, there was, 
there were several of us there. As I recall, our Solicitor was 
there. I was there. The District Manager from Las Vegas was 
there. Assistant Director for, I think it was, Resources was 
there, or Lands was there, excuse m Lands, Lands and Minerals 
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BOB: Which they already know the answer to. 

ROGER: Which they already know the answer and really don't 

care. They just want to get on to the next when did you stop 

beating your wife question. 

BOB: Right. Roger, looking at some other aspects of your 
Bureau career and shifting directions slightly, how about the 
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BOB: Our conversation has been with Roger McCormack, 
retired Associate State Director in the Nevada State Office. 





